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Since the discovery of the so-called Harpy tomb by Fel- 
lows in 1838 many interpretations of its sculptures have been 
offered. But, while most of the figures in the reliefs have 
received various explanations more or less satisfactory, the 
meaning of the human-headed birds has remained unsolved. 
The different interpretations of the reliefs that have appeared 
are arranged by A. H. Smith,^ in three groups. 

In the first are the interpretations of those who have believed 
that the subject represented is the rape of the daughters of 
Pandareus by the Harpies. As Mr. Smith notes, such a sub- 
ject is inappropriate for a tomb, and moreover, these " Harpies" 
are not objects of terror to the persons whom they carry. 

According to the second group of interpreters the seated 
figures are infernal divinities to whom the souls of the dead 
pay reverence. Thus on the west side Demeter sits at the left 
and Persephone at the right, the standing figures are wor- 
shippers carrying symbols of life, while the door of the tomb 
signifies death, and the cow suckling her calf over it is symbolic 
of the renewal of life. The three seated figures that remain 
represent then either Zeus, on the south side, Poseidon, on the 
east, and Hades, on the north,^ or Zeus shown under his triple 
aspect. "* Curtius, who advanced this last view, went even 
farther in elaborating his explanation, and saw a suggestion of 
the egg^ as the symbol of life, in the form of the " Harpy " 
body. Conze,^ however, shows the futility of such an inter- 

1 I am much indebted to Professor W. Max Miiller for suggestions in regard 
to the Egyptian material in this paper, but he is in no wise responsible for any 
errors into which I may have fallen. 

2 British Museum Cat. of Archaic Greek Sculpture^ 1892, pp. 58-59. 

3 Braun, Annali delV 1st. 1844, p. 151. * Arch. Zeit. 1855, p. 10. 
5 Arch. Zeit. 1869, p. 78. 
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pretation by citing other birds that have the same form. Other 
parallel instances are cited below. 

The third group of commentators believes that the seated 
figures represent the heroized dead, and the persons with offer- 
ings the surviving members of their families. ^ The difficulty 
with this explanation, according to Mr. Smith, is that the sub- 
ject of a youth giving up his arms to an heroized ancestor is 
without parallel. Mr. Smith himself thinks that it is best " to 
suppose that we have on this tomb scenes connected with death, 
though we cannot attempt, for want of knowledge of Lycian 
mythology, to assign names to the personages represented." 

Such a view as the last appears unnecessary, for, even if 
some of the figures may remain unidentified, it seems that others 
admit a reasonable explanation. Moreover, it appears that 
Curtius 2 came the nearest to the solution when he saw in the 
Harpies, so-called, a resemblance to the " Ba-birds " on a monu- 
ment of Ptolemy Euergetes III. His mistake, however, was in 
trying to see in the form of the Harpies a resemblance to an 
Ggg^ and hence to infer a relationship with the Orphic egg^ and 
so to find there a symbol of life. As a matter of fact the egg- 
shaped body and fan-shaped tail are found in other birds in 
Egyptian art, notably in the representation of vultures.^ On 
the other hand, the identity of the Harpies with the Egyptian 
birds in the method of attaching the tail to the body and in the 
outline of the body does point to Egypt. For that reason the 
evidence is valuable, when taken with other proofs, in turning 
us toward Egypt as the source of some of the motives in the 
Xanthus reliefs. 

From an early time Egyptian influence was felt in the Medi- 
terranean and in Asia. The relations between Egypt and 
Greece and the Greek Islands are too well known to need com- 
ment.^ As to Asia, the brilliant campaigns of Thothmes III 

1 Milchhofer, Arch, Zeit. 1881 , p. 53 ; Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgusse, p. 75. 

2 Arch. Zeit. 1869, pp. 10-17. 

3 Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Penples de V Orient, I, p. 415; Champollion, 
I, pi. xciv ; III, pi. ccxvii (flying hawk); Prisse D'Avennes, Atlas, II, N^cropole 
de Thebes, Amoundph II et sa gouvernante = de la Faye (text) peinture, pi. 
vii (duck or goose). 

* For Egyptian objects at Mycenae, see Schuchhardt, SchliemannH Excava- 
tions, pp. 207, 213, 294, 316, 362; for interrelation of Egypt and Crete, see 
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(<?a. 1500 B.C.) had brought this country under Egyptian control,^ 
and, under Amenhotep III {ea. 1400 B.C.), the Amarna letters ^ 
show all the powers — Babylonia, Assyria, Mitanni, and Alasa, 
that is, Cyprus — courting the friendship of Egypt. As early 
even as this (XVIII Dyit.) the Lycians came in contact with 
Egypt. Their relations, however, hardly redound to their credit, 
for it was as roving bands of pirates that they descended on the 
coasts of the Delta and of Cyprus.^ At a much later date, and at 
one more important for our thesis, namely, under Amasis (596- 
525 B.C.), Egypt was in close friendly relations with Greece. 

Granting that this intercourse made possible the presence 
of Egyptian elements in the sculptures of the Harpy tomb, it 
now remains to show that these sculptures are Greek, and not 
specifically Lycian, in conception. This seems to me to be es- 
tablished not only by the fact that from time immemorial the 
Lycians participated in Greek life, as, for instance, in their 
campaign against Egypt in companj^ with the Akaiuasha 
(Achaeans), in their presence in the league of the Ionic cities 
in the sixth century B.C. (about the time of our monument), 
and later in their membership in the Attic-Delian confederacy, 
but it is also established by the style of the work, which is 
Ionic Greek, and by the fact that another Lycian relief on the 
heroum of Gjolbaschi contains scenes from Greek legends. It 
will also be recalled that Apollo bore an epithet which suggests 
a relation with Lycia. 

The Harpy tomb^ consisted of a square shaft seventeen feet 
in height, placed on a base which rose on one side to a height of 
six feet, and on the other was little above the present level of the 
ground. Within the top of the shaft was hollowed out the sepul- 

B.S.A. 1899-1900, pp. 1-93 passim; of Egypt and Cyprus, Myres and Richter, 
Cat. of the Cyprus Mus, pp. 99, 19, 29 ; for a general discussion of the relations 
of the Egyptians and the Mediterranean peoples, Hall, ' Keftiu and the Peoples 
of the Sea,' B.8.A. 1901-1902, pp. 157 ff. ; and Miiller, Asienu. Europa, pp. 336 ff.; 
Mitt. Vorderas, Ges. 1904, p. 125; Gaz. B.-A. 1907, p. 95, where a faience 
plaque from Cnossus is given showing a goat standing on a ground line of Egyp- 
tian leaf pattern and suckling a kid. 

1 For traces of Egyptian influences in Asia Minor see sculptures of Boghaz Koi. 

2 Breasted, A History of Egypt., p. 332. 

3 Breasted, op. cit. p. 424 ; Miiller, Asien u. Europa, pp. 354 ff. 

4 This description is abridged from the Catalogue of Archaic Greek Sculpture 
in the British Museum^ pp. 64 ft. 
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chral chamber, with the entrance on the west side, while on each 
of the faces of the monument, at the top, was a relief in white 
marble. These reliefs measure 3 feet 3 inches in height, 8 feet 
2 inches in length on the east and west sides, and 7 feet 6 inches 
on the north and south sides. The decorations are as follows: 




Figure 1. — Harpy Tomb; West Side. 

West Side (Fig. 1). Near the left side of the relief is a 
small doorway over which is a cow suckling a calf. At the ex- 
tremes of the relief sit two female figures, the one at the left 
holding a phiale, the other a lotus and a pomegranate. Toward 
the figure at the right advance three female figures. 




Figure 2. — Harpy Tomb; East Side. 

East Side (Fig. 2). In the centre a bearded figure sits 
facing the right, with a sceptre against his left shoulder, and a 
flower in his right hand. Behind him stand two male figures, 
the first of whom holds a flower (?) and a pomegranate. Before 
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the seated figure stands a boy offering a cock and a pomegranate, 
while at the extreme right stands a youth accompanied by a dog. 




Figure 3. — Harpy Tomb ; North Side. 

North Side (Big. 3). A bearded figure sits facing the left 
on a seat under which is a pig,-^ while before him stands a 
youth (?) fully armed. At each end of this relief a human- 
headed bird flies away from the central group, bearing a 
diminutive figure held by its arms and claws. In the lower 
right-hand corner crouches a figure looking up in despair. 




Figure 4. — Harpy Tomb ; South Side. 

South Side (Fig. 4). In the centre sits a male (bearded?) 
figure with a staff, pomegranate, and apple (?). Before him 

1 Smith, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Archaic Greek Sculpture^ p. 56, and Friederichs- 
Wolters, Gipsahgilsse^ p. 71, call the animal a bear. Professor Fowler writes me 
that Wolters once said that he half believed the beast a pig. 
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stands a male figure with a dove (?). At the right and left 
ends of the relief a " Harpy " flies off with its burden, as on the 
north side. 

Inasmuch as the western side seems to be the chief one, — for 
it has two seated figures, — it may be well to begin here the dis- 
cussion of the details of the monument. The seated figure at 
the right and the second standing figure hold a lotus flower 
in their right and left hands respectively. This flower, which 
is not a native of Greece, in fact never grew north of Egypt, 
makes its appearance continuously in the funeral monuments 
of the latter country. It was, we learn, ^ placed in the hands 
of guests at Egyptian funerals. The other connections in 
which the flower may have been used are aside from the ques- 
tion here at issue. It is enough for us that it was distinctly 
a funeral flower. 

In view of this it is reasonable to suppose that when this 
flower was taken over from the Egyptians by the Greeks (there 
is no reason to look for any intermediary) and introduced into 
their funeral scenes, it had some funerary meaning. What that 
meaning may be I shall endeavor to develop later* 

The second symbol that appears (twice) on this western side 
is the pomegranate. It is held both by the seated figure at the 
right and by the second adorant. This fruit, which according 
to Greek mythology was the especial attribute of Persephone, 
was the one eaten unwittingly by her, and the one that pre- 
vented her complete return to the upper day.^ It also appears, 
though rarely, in Egyptian funeral scenes.^ From the Greek 
story it is clear that it is connected with the cult of the dead,* 
and from its appearance on the Theban monument it may be 
that this symbol, too, came from Egypt. 

The third symbol that is on this same relief is the Qgg, This 
recalls, of course, the familiar Greek story of the Orphic Qgg 

1 Goodyear, Grammar of the Lotus^ p. 4, who quotes from Osburn, Monu- 
mental History of Egypt, I, p. 63. 

2 P. Gardner, J.H.S. 1884, p. 130 ; Preller, Griech. Myth, I, 492. 

3 Prisse D'Avennes, II, Offrande de fleurs et de fruits = de la Faye (text), 
peinture, pi. xxvi. 

4 Milchhofer, Ath. Mitt. 1877, p. 464, Note 3, notes that the pomegranate was 
the attribute of Zeus, Hera, Hades, Demeter, Kore, and Aphrodite. For a 
clay pomegranate found in a tomb see Millin and Millingen, II, 78. 
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from which sprang Phanes, the primordial being,^ who created 
heaven and earth; and it is natural to suppose that in this 
symbol appears again the suggestion of the creative power of 
nature, and, to carry it a step farther, of rebirth. There is, 
moreover, some reason to believe that the Orphic mysteries were 
of Egyptian origin,^ for it was a widely spread view in anti- 
quity that Orpheus introduced these rites from Egypt. 

The next symbol on this relief that demands explanation 
is the group of the cow and calf that stands over the door- 
way. Such a group has already been recognized as -symbolic 
of fecundity,^ or of the life-giving power of nature often con- 
nected with the Asiatic nature goddess, whom the Greeks as 
a rule identified with Hera or Artemis.* Both these interpre- 
tations are correct in general. But it seems possible to get 
a yet closer definition of the meaning of this group. 

We have already seen that the lotus and the pomegranate 
appear on Egyptian monuments, and that the egg appears in 
Egyptian legend. Bearing this in mind, it is natural to look 
to Egypt for an explanation of the cow and calf on this monu- 
ment. A parallel, in fact, seems to lie in the Egyptian group 
of Hathor-Isis and Horus. In the Egyptian myth the sun 

1 Prod, in Tim. B. § 130, p. 307, ed. Schneider, Kal {Mvf\s) TpUurav airb rod 
trpwToyevovs (bov, iv cp (nrepixanKOts rh ^fov ia-nv. 

2 Koscher, Lexikon^ s.v. Orpheus, p. 1106. 

The following note I do not offer as a demonstration. It suggests, however, 
some interesting Egyptian parallels with the Greek story. According to one 
Egyptian doctrine (Brugsch, Beligion u. Mythol. d. Alten Aegypter, p. 161), 
Chnum, the maker, potter, and architect, modelled on his wheel the egg which 
concealed in itself the light and germ of the world to be. Again Egyptian legend 
has it (Maspero, Hist. am. I, p. '88.) that Ra is the luminous egg, hatched in the 
east by the celestial goose, from which the sun breaks forth every day. This 
last belief bears a close resemblance to the Greek story of the sun-god, Apollo, 
if we recognize that the name Leda is often associated with Leto, and that the 
goddess was looked upon as Night, the mother of the gods of light (Roscher, 
Lex. p. 1924). The likeness is made even clearer if Stephani (Compte-Bendu, 
1863, pp. 23 ff.) is right in thinking that in the original legend Leda was not a 
swan, but a goose. 

3 Rayet, Monuments de VArt antique, I, p. 4 ; Curtius, Arch. Leit. 1855, 
p. 3. 

*Head, Historia Numorum, p. 276. See also p. 303, where this group is 
the "type" of the coins of Carystus in Euboea, and is taken as symbolic of 
Hera. On p. 572 the cow suckling a calf is given as a type of a Lycian coin 
dating 480-460 b.c. 
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(Horus) is described as a "sucking calf of pure mouth," ^ while 
his mother, Isis, has the form of a cow. Originally the cow 
(or bull) was the concept for the heaven. 2 But if Isis (the cow) 
had this meaning at first, by the time of Herodotus,^ at least, 
she was recognized as the same as Demeter — that is, she had 
become the earth goddess. This same conception of the 
goddess remained down to the time of the first century a.d. ; 
and her character as an earth goddess is made clear by such 
descriptions as "creatress of the green crop, the green one, 
whose greenness is like the greenness of the earth," and 
" mistress of bread. "^ Since this character of an earth goddess 
remained so long attached to Isis, and since it was fully known 
as early as 450 B.C., the time of Herodotus, it is reasonable 
to think that it was also the character of the goddess seventy- 
five or one hundred years before, at the time of our monument. 
Egyptian religion was very stable; and the inference from 
Herodotus, who does not speak of the likeness of Demeter to 
Isis as a new one, is that the likeness had existed for some 
time. Since, then, it is possible that the Greeks of the time 
of our monument knew Isis as an earth mother, it was also 
possible for them, when they wished to represent the earth 
goddess, Demeter, in the capacity of an all-nourishing mother 
goddess, to borrow the original cow form of the goddess, 
and introduce it, together with the calf as a symbol of 
the nourished, into their monument. In this way it seems 
reasonable to interpret the group as suggestive of resurrection. 

An explanation has thus far been suggested for all the 
symbols that appear on the western side of the Xanthus monu- 
ment, except the patera held by the figure seated at the left. 
In this, owing to its general use in worship, it seems impossible 
to see any definite meaning beyond its suggestion of the 
performance of a religious ceremony.^ 

Of the two figures, both of whom are heavily draped and 

iMaspero, Hist. anc. p. 89 ; and for Horus as a calf, Brugsch, op. cit. I, 160. 

2 For a discussion of the primitive idea of the heaven as a cow or bull, see 
Muller, Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. 1904, pp. 168 ff . 

^ Herod. II, 59. '1<tls di ia-TL Kark ttjv 'EWt^voov yXuxxa-av A-q/uL-^T-qp. 

^Frazer, Golden Bought I, p. 310, and Brugsch, op. cit. p. 647. 

s Patera-shaped dishes appear in Egypt as early as the XVIIIth Dyn. See 
Maspero, Manual of Egyptian Archaeology^ p. 314. 
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sit upon thrones furnished with arms and footstools, the one 
at the left is of a fuller, more mature form, and seems to have 
a somewhat more elaborate diadem. If there is any particular 
meaning in this, and any relation is to be seen between the 
two figures, it is a natural suggestion that the one on the 
left is the mother, and the other the daughter. ^ With this 
step taken it is easy to surmise the names Demeter and Perse- 
phone. But it remains to adduce further proof before such 
designations can be accepted. 

In the first place the pomegranate would point to Persephone, 
but, as noted above, this fruit appears as the attribute of other 




Figure 5. — Spartan Beliefs. 



divinities, and so by itself is not decisive. It is possible to get 
more definite information, however, if we turn to the Spartan 
reliefs.^ Their relationship in spirit with the Xanthus monu- 
ment has been from time to time noted by archaeologists. 
Furtwangler,^ in discussing one of these reliefs (Fig. 5), calls 

1 Overbeck, Griech. Flast, p. 226, suggests two goddesses, the one with the 
patera the goddess of death, the other of life. Rayet, Mon. de VArt Ant. I, p. 4 
(Harpy tomb), thinks the figures those of goddesses ; Braun, Ann. d. 1st. 
1844, pp. 133 ff., and Murray, Hist, of Greek Sculpt. I, p. 120, both name the 
figures Demeter and Persephone. 

^Ath. Mitt. 1877, pis. xx, xxii, xxiv. 

^ Sammlung Sabouroff, pi. i ; also Milchhofer, Ath. Mitt. 1877, p. 460, Note 1. 
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attention to the fact that the woman wears shoes with curving 
toes, and adds that they are of an Eastern type. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that on the Xanthus monument the figure of 
Persephone — to grant the name for designation — and the seated 
figure on the south side appear to wear the same kind of shoe. 
This offers us some reason for looking to the Spartan reliefs 
for an explanation of the seated figure. ^ 

On one of the reliefs ^ (Fig. 6) Hades and Persephone are 
seated on a throne that has the back, as on the throne of the 

Xanthus tomb, ending in the head 
of a swan or a goose. This bird 
is associated with Persephone.^ 
It seems fair, then, to accept the 
view that has already been offered, 
and to name the figure occupying 
the "goose" throne Persephone, 
and her vis-a-vis Demeter. 

The names for the standing 
figures at once suggest them- 
selves, w^hen it is remembered 
that they must be personages dis- 
tinctly associated with the infer- 
^, nal goddesses. The Fates seem 
to me the most fitting for the 
scene, for their temple was found near that of Demeter and 
Persephone at Corinth,* the three goddesses were grouped near 
Demeter, Persephone, and Hades on the Hyacinth us altar,^ and 
they appeared with Zeus Moiragetes on a relief in a stoa on 
the way to the temple of Despoina at Lycosura.® The Fates, 
Graces, and Hours are also associated with Persephone in a 




Figure 6. — Hades and Persephone. 



1 Shoes with curved toes are common in Hittite sculpture, and appear else- 
where in Asia. But, to my knowledge, we have no evidence of interrelations 
hetween Greeks and Hittites. Details of costumes would be likely to be familiar 
to the Greeks only from the coast peoples of the Mediterranean ; and since 
there are reasons to believe in a kinship between the Spartan reliefs and 
the Xanthus monument in other respects, it is fair to see a kinship in the 
matter of costume. 

^Annali, 1847, pi. F. 

3 Miiller-Wieseler, Benkmdler, II, Text to pi. Ixviii, No. 866. 

4 Pans. II, 4, 7. 6 Ibid. Ill, 19, 4. Ubid. VIII, 37, 1. 
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dance in Orphic Hymn^ 43. That the goddesses appear on 
the Xanthus tomb without attributes is no cause for doubt. 
They are shown in the same manner on the Frangois vase,^ 
which is somewhat earlier in date than the tomb. 

Of the seated figures on the other sides of the monument, 
only that on the east sits on a throne with arms and a footstool, 
like that on the west side. One may assume, then, that this 
figure equals in dignity those seated on the side diametrically 
opposite, and for that reason it may appropriately be considered 
next. Rayet^ suggested that the seated personage was 
Asclepius, and the two figures standing behind him his daugh- 
ters, Hygieia and Panacea. The cock, held by the figure 
before the throne, might be an offering to Asclepius* — wit- 
ness the dying words of Socrates — but the other identifications 
are wrong, because the figures behind the throne are male. It 
may be well to leave the naming 
of the enthroned person until the 
questions raised by the other ele- 
ments in the relief are settled. 

To start at the right, the first 
object to give us pause is the dog 
that stands looking up at his 
master, the youthful figure at the 
extreme right. On one of the 
Chrysapha reliefs ^ (Fig. 7) is a 
man seated on a chair, with a dog 
fawning upon hi^ knees. On yet 
another relief from Sparta,® a dog 
sits beside the throne of an en- 
throned male and female pair. According to Furtwangler^ 
the dog was sacred to Hecate and offered to her in sacrifice. 
It was, he goes on to say, peculiarly a hero animal, that is 
to say, associated with the dead.^ Moreover, if we are to 

1 Eoscher, Lex. p. 3092. 

2 Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griech, Vasenm. I, Taf. 1-2. 

3 Monuments, I, p. 7. 

* Eor Asclepius as a chthonic god, see Walton, The Cult of Asclepius, p. 17. 
5 Ath. Mitt. 1882, pi. vii. ^ j^d. 1877, pi. xxii. ^ jj^icl. 1882, pp. 160-173. 
s For the dog grouped with a heroized youth see Millin and Millingen, II, 
pp. 32, 33. 




Figure 7. — Relief from 
Chrysapha. 
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see in the last cited relief from Sparta, and in still another 
with the same subject, a representation of an enthroned god 
and goddess,^ then we must believe that the dog appears in 
scenes with chthonic gods, and to focus our attention, that the 
dog on the east side of the Xanthus monument offers one bit 
of evidence that we are in the presence of a god. In the 
hands of the next figure (apparently a child) is a cock. This 
bird, I have already suggested, might be appropriately offered 
to Asclepius. The cock, however, finds a place among the 
offerings to other chthonic deities. Thus, on a terra-cotta 

relief from Epizephyrian Locri^ 
(Fig. 8) Persephone clasps two 
cocks in her left arm as she is 
snatched away, while again on 
a relief already cited,^ the en- 
throned goddess holds the same 
kind of a bird. That the cock 
is also associated as a funeral 
symbol with mortals is shown 
by the grave stele of a youth 
from Larissa.* But, as we have 
seen, the bird does occur in 
-Hades AND Persephone, association with Hades and Per- 
sephone, and it may have some 
such use here.^ The lotus (?) held by the seated figure and 
by the one standing behind him, and the pomegranate in the 
hand of the standing figure, have both been ^shown to belong 
to chthonic deities and burial rites. To summarize, then, there 
is on this side a series of symbols all associated with the dead. 
More than that, of these symbols the cock, the lotus, and the 
pomegranate have been associated with Persephone, and, in 
all probability, the hound was introduced at least once in a 

1 Ath, Mitt. 1877, p. 444. 2 j,rch. Zeit. 1870, p. 77. 

8 Ann. d, Inst. 1847, pi. F. 

4 Ath. Mitt. 1882, p. 78. Weicker, Ath. Mitt. 1905, pp. 207-212, explains 
the cock on grave stelae as a symbolic representation of the soul of the deceased, 

5 It is interesting to note that in Egypt (Wilkinson, III, p. 319) white and 
saffron colored cocks were sacrificed to Anubis, who became identified with the 
Hermes psychopompus of the Greeks. Certain Boeotian terra-cottas show 
Hermes carrying a cock. 




Figure 8. 
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relief of Hades and Persephone. All this added to the fact 
that the seated figure on this east side is enthroned with the 
same dignity as the seated figures on the west, makes it more 
than likely that he is to be associated with these goddesses. 
The only deity that could well be associated with Persephone 
(for she is the chief figure on the western side), and the only 
one to whom the symbols already mentioned could fittingly be 
given, must be a chthonic god, and that god is Hades. 

On the north side is a scene in which a warrior offers his 
arms to a seated bearded figure who holds a sceptre. That 
the act is one of offering on the part of the warrior is shown 
not only by the fact that it would 
be natural for a man to remove a 
helmet from his head by the f ront,i 
but that it seems to have been the 
manner of holding a Corinthian 
helmet (i'ig. 9),^ and of extending 
it toward another person.^ The 
scene, then, is not a departure, 
but rather an arrival home, as it 
were. The warrior is laying aside 
his arms. The question is to 
whom he offers them. The other 
features of the frieze show that 
the scene is not an ordinary home- 
coming.^ Under the chair of 
the seated figure, who seems to be marked as a deity by his 
sceptre, stands a pig. We find this animal offered to Aphro- 
dite, Dionysus, and Demeter,^ who, in some of their character- 
istics, are chthonic divinities. Besides this one need hardly 
emphasize the slaughter of pigs at the Thesmophoria, where 
the deities cohcerned are — to say nothing of Hades — Demeter 
and Persephone. It probably suggested, as at Eleusis, the 

1 Gerhard, Aus, Vasenb. pi. cxci. 

2 Ibid. pi. cclxviii, 2 ; Furtwangler und Eeichhold, Gr. Vas. II, 66 a. 

^ Aus. Vasenb., pi. clxxxviii, where Hekate holds a helmet as does our 
figure. 

* Furtwangler, Ath. Mitt. 1882, p. 164, Note 1, says that the arms appearing 
in hero reliefs, especially in later times, belong to heroes in general. 

^ Schomann, Griech. AUerthiimer, 11, p. 240. 
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Figure 9. — Method of Holding 
A Corinthian Helmet. 
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idea of purification. ^ At all events, the creature is decidedly 
associated with chthonic gods. So, too, in Egypt we find the 
pig entering into the worship of the preeminently chthonic 
god, Osiris. 2 We may or may not accept Mr. Frazer's very 
convincing argument that Osiris was originally the " personifica- 
tion of the great yearly vicissitudes of nature, especially of the 
corn,^ " wherein it is easy to imagine lurked the idea of resur- 
rection ; at all events, the god was from early times connected 
with the idea of immortality, and as early as the fifth dynasty 
had become the judge and god of the dead.^ Whether there 
is any relation between the immolation of the pig in the wor- 
ship of Osiris and in the Thesmophoria I do not venture to 
say. There is no doubt, however, that in the latter case the 
sacrifice was in honor of deities of vegetation, and particularly 
of corn, and in the case of the offering to Osiris, I think Mr. 
Frazer has made it very clear that originally, at least, the pig 
was offered to Osiris as a corn-god. While we may not say 
that this resemblance is proof of Greek borrowing from Egypt, 
at least the parallelism is very close, and suggests the possibility 
that there might have been a borrowing.^ 

The pig, then, in this relief, being a chthonic offering, would 
seem to connote a scene in Hades. If this is so, the seated 
figure must be some deity or important personage in that realm. 
That the figure represents Hades himself is unlikely if that god 
is the occupant of the throne on the,east side. The less elaborate 
nature of the throne points to some subordinate. Of such char- 
acters the most likely to be enthroned in Hades are Minos and 
Rhadamanthus, the judges of the dead. Such an identification 

1 Miss J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Beligion^ p. 163. 

2 Herod. II, 47. Whether Herodotus was right or not in associating Osiris 
with Dionysus is of little moment here. He does tell us that the pig was an 
offering to an infernal god. Frazer, Golden Bought II, p. 69, would make the 
pig originally a representative of the corn spirit. 

3 Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, p. 211. 

* Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, I, p. 147. 

5 It may be argued, of course, that the idea of the sacrifice of the pig to 
chthonic gods was native to Greece, or, if borrowed, may have come from some 
other quarter. It may have been indigenous, no one can gainsay that, but the 
intimate intercourse between Egypt and Greece, and the greater antiquity of 
the former country, would seem to lend plausibility to the argument for borrow- 
ing on the part of the Greeks. 
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fits well here, for the corresponding side, on the south, shows a 
figure similarly seated on a like throne. It does not seem far- 
fetched therefore to name these two figures Minos and Rhada- 
manthus, and inasmuch as the north side seems to have more 
detail, namely, the pig and the mourning figure, as well as the 
warrior and " Harpies," perhaps one may hazard the name Minos 
for the seated figure now under discussion. 

With such an interpretation one of course thinks of naming 
the figure seated on the east side Minos, and those on the north 
and south Rhadamanthus and Aeacus. But in addition to the 
fact that the east side is so intimately connected with the west, 
the late introduction of Aeacus prevents such an identification. 

Finally — to leave the flying figures and their burdens to be 
treated with those on the south side — it remains to consider on 
this northern relief only the crouching figure in the right-hand 
lower corner. Two possibilities present themselves. In the 
first place it may be that the figure represents a personage who 
is soon to be carried away by the human-headed birds, secondly 
it may represent one of the living relatives mourning the dead. 
If the former supposition is true, the small size of the bird 
demands that the figure be diminutive ; if the latter, the 
mourner would be made smaller to distinguish him from the 
heroized dead. The identification of the figure as that of a 
mourner seems precluded by the fact that in no other part of 
the reliefs do we have such a figure of a living person introduced. 

On the south side, before the seated figure, who is perhaps 
Rhadamanthus, stands a worshipper holding in his left hand a 
bird which possibly may be a dove. Its presence here is prob- 
ably to be explained by the chthonic character that attached to 
it. It was an appropriate offering to Aphrodite and Astarte ^ 
(who were more or less related, and were in some characteristics 
chthonic goddesses) and to Adonis,^ who so closely resembled 
Osiris (an earth god) as to be confused with him.^ 

In the right hand of Rhadamanthus is a spherical object 
which may be an apple. Why it is shown here is hard to say.* 
The pomegranate,' on the other hand, also held by the figure, has 
already been shown to be of chthonic significance. 

1 Frazer, Attis, Adonis, Osiris, p. 19. 2 jr^^-^, p^ 54 3 75^-^. p. ig. 

* For a clay apple found in a tomb, see Millin and Millingen, II, 78. 
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Figure 10. — Ba-bird revisiting the 
Mummy. 



It now remains to explain the two human-headed birds that 
appear on both the north and the south sides. Mention has 
already been made of the attempt on the part of Curtius to find 
in the shape of the body the symbolism of the egg. While that 
was seen to be wrong, this shape did help in showing where to 

look for the original. It is, 
in fact, the common form 
given to the vulture, and even 
to other birds in Egypt. ^ 
Having, therefore, turned our 
eyes to Egypt, it is hard not 
to see in the birds on the 
Harpy tomb a kinship with 
the Ba-birds of the Egyptian 
tombs. There we find these 
soul-birds revisiting the mummy ,2 seated on the edge of the 
funeral couch (Fig. 10),^ hovering over the mummy on the 
couch,* or standing on a grave tablet.^ 

Moreover, the Ba-birds and the Double are often represented 
together. Thus the Double, receiving the homage of the living, 
clasps his soul, in the form of 
a bird,^ to his breast, or rides 
with his soul, or Ba-bird, on 
the back of the Hathor-cow ''^ 
(Fig. 11). Sometimes the 
man is represented together 
with his Double.^ 

To these Ba-birds of Egyp- 
tian monuments the so-called 
Harpies on the Xanthus tomb 
bear too striking a resem- 
blance not to have been in- 
spired by them. This curious human-headed bird evidently 
caught the attention of other dwellers within the Mediterranean 

1 Maspero, op. cit. pp. 135, 239, vulture ; p. 192, duck. 

2 Maspero, Hist. Am. I, p. 198. ^ jf^i^l. p. 199. 
* Wilkinson, op. cit. Ill, pi. xxxv. 

5 Konigl. Mus. zu Berlin, Aegypt u. Vorderasiat. Altherthumer, Taf . 128. 

6 Maspero, op. cit. pp. 183, 187. "' Ibid. p. 187. ^ Ibid. p. 269. 




Figure 11. — The Ba-bird and Double 

ON THE BACK OP THE HaTHOR-COW. 
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periphery, for such a creature has been found, cut in stone, in 
Cyprus.^ But here, as in the Harpy tomb, the artist has mis- 
understood the original meaning of the creature. The Cypriote 
statuette (as is often the case with the Ba-bird in Egypt) 
wears what appears to be a false beard, and is represented as 
playing on a syrinx. In this way the Ba-bird has been modified 
into a male siren. 

On the Xanthian monument the artist has not changed the 
character of the Ba-bird as did his Cypriote brother. But he 
did make use of the figure in a manner differing from that of 
the Egyptian sculptors. This change, as I have just stated, 
was probably due to a misunderstanding of the Egyptian 
monuments. What the artist means by the figures on the 
Harpy tomb I shall try to show presently. 

It must be noted first, however, that the Greeks did not think 
of a man as divisible into the elements which the Egyptians 
attributed to him. They did, nevertheless, conceive the dead 
man in the other world as a spiritual projection, so to speak, of 
the physical being. As a rule the soul was represented, at least 
as it left the body, as a fluttering, winged manikin (eidolon)^ 
as we learn from the vase paintings. But, at times (even as was 
the practice with their Egyptian neighbors), the Greeks gave 
the soul the form of a human headed bird.^ We need therefore 
feel no shock at finding the soul shown as a Ba-bird on our 
monument. This, in fact, is what I believe we have on the 
tomb. But instead of showing the Ba-bird in the arms of the 
Double, as on the Egyptian monuments, the artist has reversed 
the arrangement, in a measure, by representing the soul, or 
'^ Ba," flying away with the man himself. That the figure 
carried is not the soul is demonstrated by the absence of wings. 
This reversal of relationship between soul and Double, as I have 
tried to emphasize, was probably due to a misunderstanding of 
the Egyptian sources. 

One further observation may strengthen the evidence for the 

1 Perrot and Chipiez, III, p. 600, fig. 410. 

2 Ann. d. 1st. 1845, p. 10, where de Luynes cites, first, a vase showing the 
death of Procris, where the soul of the heroine is represented as a human-headed 
bird, and, secondly, another vase where the soul of the Cretan bull appears also 
as a '' siren." 
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relation which I have attempted to establish between the dif- 
ferent faces of our monument. On the north side the seated 
figure faces to the left, while on the south the corresponding 
figure faces to the right. In other words, if we imagine the 
monument transparent, the artist thought of the two figures 
as face to face. This arrangement also occurs on the east and 
the west sides. For, granting that Persephone, who sits at 
the right on the west, is the chief figure on that side, then 
she and the chief figure on the east face are vis-a-vis. 

Oliver S. Tonks. 

Princeton University. 



